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The Social Economist. 


THE SoctAL, Economist comes into existence as an auxiliary 
to the Institute of Social Economics, and represents a departure 
in economic discussion. Not that it has any magic scheme to 
propose for bringing in a social millenium at short notice, on the 
contrary its purpose is to aid in promoting the natural advance- 
ment of society by contributing to a better understanding of the 
principles which always have governed and always must govern 
industrial and social progress. 

Its intention is to devote itself to the study of the living 
movements of the day from the basis of economic principles 
which the history of mankind has already firmly established. We 
are living in an age most stirring and progressive, its movements 
differ from those of the past in that while formerly only sections 
and segments of society were advancing, now the whole body of 
the masses are on foot and pushing forward to better estates. 
The human race itself is awake and taking to the road in search 
of improvement, and the matters of consideration are no longer 
armies, and battles, diplomacy and the arts of kings, titles and 
honors, but the more sober and weighty affairs of general human 
well-being, the prosperity and modes of life of universal mankind. 
The subjects of the day are therefore not dynastic, esthetic, meta- 
physical or theological, they are mostly economical. They con- 
cern ways and means of living better, and being better, they are 
matters of wages, trades unions, and strikes trusts, and finance, 
free trade and tariff, questions which reach every individual and 


pertain to the welfare ofall. They are also questions of democra- 
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cies and not of aristocracies, questions as to how the greatest 
good of the greatest number can be attained, and the vast major- 
ity of men be made free, comfortable and secure. 

Now the method of the social advancement which is rapidly 
going on as at present conducted is chiefly one of social warfare. 
Capitalists strive with workmen, and workmen rail against capi- 
talist as if they were born enemies. The man that has is re- 
garded as the foe of the man that has not. Corporations are held 
to be hostile to the public weal, and government is frantically in- 
voked to repress the greed of private enterprise. Preventive legis- 
lation on all subjects loads down the statute books with inopora- 
tive provisions, class declaims against class, the farmer organizes 
against the money lender, and the manufacturer against the rail- 
road, interest conflicts with interest and the air is full of the cries 
of the various combatants as if an internecine strife were calling 
our citizens to go forth to battle for their rights. 

The Socrat Economist will endeavor to show that this wast 
industrial warfare is no more needful than was the vast predatory 
warfare of early tribes to their own safety and well-being. It will 
teach that the conflict is one of conditions misunderstood, of situa- 
tions explained after a false and misleading theory. It will advo- 
cate, therefore, a new attitude towards all economic questions. 
The ancient saws of Ricardo and Mill that demand and supply regu- 
late the law of prices, that wealth is nothing but material good, 
and that worst of bad doctrines of Malthus, that the only way to 
raise wages is to exterminate the population or to prevent its 
increase, fallacies whose folly is written large upon the very fore- 
head of all modern improvement, will be shown to be as false as 
they are dreary, and no more fitted for the guidance of the 
hopeful modern age than a tallow candle would be for the head- 
light of the locomotive of a limited express. 

These and other deadly blunders the SocrtaL EcoNomIST 
hopes to expose so clearly that they shall become distrusted and 
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rejected of all men. And especially will it be devoted to show- 
ing that the former consideration of laborers as a productive 
force alone, whose services should be obtained at the least pos- 
sible outlay, regardless of that more important consuming power 
by which the same laborers themselves make the market where 
alone the goods they produce can be sold, is a fatal error. For 
our doctrine is that wealth is not the chief end of man, but man 
is the chief end of wealth, and that the inevitable result of wealth 
is to make men more powerful, costly, useful, moral and happy. 
And by men we do not for a moment mean a few capitalists, nor 
a few scholars and thinkers, but we mean the toiling masses, the 
whole citizenship of the commonwealth. All these must share 
an immense amelioration. 

And that they can do this will soon be evident to those who 
are willing to adopt our grounds. They wili soon see that 
political economy in our view is a dynamic problem, and not as in 
the old view a static problem. They will soon see that profits 
and wages will rise together and must infallibly rise with every 
improvement ofman. They will see that wages are not a scanty 
pittance paid out of a limited wages-fund to be niggardly 
hoarded like the rations of a starving boat’s crew in the middle of 
the barren Atlantic, but rather an increasing share of an elastic 
industry whose products to-morrow will always be greater than 
they are to-day. Wages are indeed no such reward of industry 
as are paid after rent, interest and profits have gouged a lordly 
share out of the products so that the more these harpies can 
secure the less is left for wages. Nothing of the kind. Karl 
Marx was altogether wrong when he thought and taught this, 
but on the contrary wages are paid before either rent, interest or 
profit, and these last are residual legatees of what remains after 
wages are takenout. The workman, therefore, has no quarrel 
such as Marx imagines with his employer in order to share 
profits, since they are obtained not from the workingman but 
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from nature, and are the result of the capitalists’ power to make 
nature to give more freely of her abundance. 

And more than this is true; nature will not work for the em- 
ployer unless she be allowed to serve the workmen also. He 
could not afford the expensive machineries necessary to get 
nature to do anything for him unless the workmen also are ready 
to take a large portion of the product. The laborer as a con- 
sumer is necessary to the manufacturer as an employer. The 
workingman as passenger is necessary to the railroads as busi- 
ness. The millionaire could not steam from New York to 
Chicago by lightning train if the workmen did not fill the cars 
next to him. It is only the multitude that can pay for the most 
costly. For it is not the capitalists that make the community 
prosperous, but it is the consumption of the masses that makes 
both capitalists and community successful. 

And here we reach the fundamental principle of our whole 
contention, namely, that economic science must be studied from 
the stand-point of the laboring classes, the demands of whose 
social life alone are large enough to furnish a basis sufficiently 
broad for the development of the future. Only their outlays 
can be large enough to call for that expansion of production 
which will make the prosperity of our coming civilization. And 
with that prosperity it will also be found that the masses have 
so advanced in general intelligence and strength of character that 
they have become the natural guardians of public integrity and 
political freedom. 

We advocate then strictly human economics, no mere 
“* Science of Wealth,’’ which subordinates producer to product, (as 
if that were possible anywhere outside the pages of a book or the 
study of a theorist) but a science of human social improvement, 
whose knowledge has for its object the comfort and luxury of all 
men, whose purpose is to substitute abundance for poverty, 
social peace for industrial war, individual freedom for arbitrary 
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restrictions, comparative leisure for unmitigated toil, scientific 
progress for the hit or miss advance of ignorance, intelligent 
governmental direction for either meddlesome jinterference or 
systematic neglect. 

Such a system alone, can be adequate to the needs of the 
times. The age is already in the hands of the Democracy, and 
only the satisfaction of the wants of the people, can give it sta- 
bility. For good or for ill, the masses of mankind are rising to a 
position where they command the situation; Politics, Law, and 
Government itself, are falling into their hands and will be admin- 
istered for their purposes. They will not hesitate to subordinate 
the few to the many, the rich to the poor, the capitalist to the la- 
borer. They already have it in their heads to make a great and 
thorough revolution out of which they themselves shali reach 
abundance also, and comparative elevation. 

And itis not their fault if they contemplate getting their own 
advantages at the expense ofthe comfortable classes. The leading 
political economists teach, that such is the only way, nor is it a 
wonder that their doctrines should give us Anarchists, Socialists, 
Nationalists, and the whole brood of ideal theorists, each with his 
own nostrum for righting the wrongs of his fellow men, each with 
a plan for so changing the order of society. Men’s brains intoxi- 
cated with fuming desires for better things, create a thousand fan- 
tastic, but impossible methods for reaching desirable ends by 
short cuts, and bringing in a social millenium by vote of legisla- 
ture, and decree of court. On every side we hear the plaint of 
the poor, the threat of the workman, the wail of the philanthro- 
pist, the protest of the dissatisfied, and lurid hints of what will be 
done, if things are not mended, and that right speedily; and wise 
men seeing the signs of the times, and thinking of that wild and 
impotent revolt, which historians call the French Revolution, 
shake their heads despondently, not knowing what the result 
may be. They fear that civilization itself, will at last fall a vic- 
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tim to its own progress, and to the demands of those who find 
their own share of it to be insufficient. 

The Soctat Economist will endeavor to contribute to the 
solution of this situation. It believes in the Democracy. It has 
naught at heart in comparison with their interests. It does not 
imagine for a moment that the interests of poor and rich are an- 
tagonistic, since its democracy carries in its hospitable embrace 
the welfare of the community, believing that economic prin- 
ciples can make no distinction of persons. Oarsmen, steersmen, 
and passengers are all in one economic boat, and all must go one 
way together. We shall treat, however, the dreams of dreamers, 
and the whims of peddlers of social nostrums, with sincerity and 
soberness. ‘Their visions are not all visionary. More can often 
be learned from the novel notions of a crank than from all the 
orthodoxies of a true believer. Orthodoxy is often only 
organized error, and defends its partizans from new truth, as 
well as from new mistakes. It keeps a man from receiving 
novelties of all kinds. And by the time that any system has 
reached the development which makes it a reigning orthodoxy 
its field is pretty well exhausted, and its contribution to the for- 
ward movement of mankind is small. 

The notions of original and surprising minds are always the 
hope of the future, and to all these we shall lend an attentive ear. 
But we will not commit ourselves to fantasies. A better society 
cannot be invented, it must be evolved. ‘The constitution of 
nature as already fixed must furnish the great lines of human 
advance. We may go far and fast along those lines, but he who 
would run off from these will surely come to disaster and defeat. 
The principles of human society are revealed in the history of 
human affairs. Indeed the history of the past is the only safe 
text book for the future. 





The University and the Workingman. 


By PRESIDENT SETH Low, oF COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


At first sight it may seem that the concern of the working 
man with the university is very slight. He is seldom found 
among the students, and the teaching of the university for the 
most part equips a man for self-support by brain work rather 
than by handicraft. It is, indeed, true that all cultivation of the 
human mind, even if few benefit by it directly, is of advantage 
indirectly to the whole community. But an indirect service like 
this is not clear enough to awaken a conscious sympathy with 
the university on the part of working men. There is, however, 
one side of a university’s work in which the working man is as 
deeply concerned as any others. The business of a university 
certainly is to teach, and to teach truth. But, except in the 
exact sciences, like mathematics, the truth, as men know it, is 
liable to change. The poet Lowell has put this thought into 


beautiful words. 


** New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient ~ood uncouth, 
He must upward st |:, and onward. 
Who would keep ab.east of truth.” 


It is, therefore, especially the business of a university, because it 
is to teach, first of all to learn. In a university, consequently, 
men are always at work studying, in order to be able to teach. 
They study nature, and in so doing continually learn new and 
wonderful things about the human body and about the world in 
which we live. They study history, and in so doing learn the 
achievements of men in different places and in different times. 
From this record of human history men learn the lessons of 
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experience. They study literature, and so make acquaintance 
with the thoughts of men in all times. They study, also, the 
human mind itself. Especially they study the history of men 
living together in society; that is, in nations, in cities, in vil- 
lages, and in ali the relations in which men are thrown together. 
In all these directions the men in a university learn to look for 
and to expect new truths. They do, indeed, learn that human 
affairs are subject to fixed laws, like the laws of nature, but they 
also learn that there is a progress in the affairs of men not unlike 
the growth of a tree, so that these laws produce now one result 
and now another. Changes in the relations of men to each other 
are therefore to be expected. It is especially the business of a 
university to study these changes, and to ascertain, if possible, 
what they signify, and whither they tend. For example, the 
wages system is found by the student to be barely 100 years old. 
Coincident with the extension of that system is found the com- 
bination of capital into corporations and trusts, and the combina- 
tion of labor into trades-unions and federations of labor. Nothing 
is more plain to-day than the struggles going on in society be- 
tween these different forms of combination. Everybody is aware 
that the labor question, so-called, is the question of the hour. 
But almost nobody studies it dispassionately except the univer- 
sities, and those who have in them the true university spirit, 
which I conceive to be the spirit of loyalty to truth, whatever the 
truth may prove to be. The employer looks at the labor question 
from his side ; the laborer from his ; the clergyman from the side 
of sympathy, the politician from the side of popularity. There 
are, of course, many individuals in all these classes who are able 


to rise more or jess above this narrow view, but the attitude of 
the university, just because it is a university, should be to study 
this question from every side. In so far as it fails to do this, it 
fails of its duty as a university, because it takes a partial instead 
of a complete view. Of course men in a university are apt to be 
controlled by bias as other men are, but I think not as apt, be- 
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cause the whole atmosphere of the place favors the search for 
truth without reference to consequences. It is true that when 
the universities studied social Questions by assuming their pre- 
mises, they may have gone as far astray as when they studied 
astronomy by the same method. But to-day, social questions in 
the universities, like scientific ones, involve first of all a careful 
search for facts, and from the starting point of facts, if the view 
taken be large enough, there is not the same danger. It is not 
clear that the working men do not stand in need of the same 
change of method. Sometimes it has seemed as though their 
conclusions also rested upon assumptions instead of being based 
on a careful and comprehensive study of facts. 

The working men, therefore, who are wise, should consider 
what is said in the universities on social questions. They cannot 
afford not todoso. Ifthey do, they practically close one door 
which may open towards the light. Similarly the university 
cannot afford to turn a deaf ear to the working men. [If it does, 
it deliberately shuts out a vast field, the truth in which must 
affect the final conclusion. In other words, it thus appears that 
the university and the working man, so far from being of little 
account to each other, are vitally related the one to the other. 
They should deal with each other in all honesty and frankness. 
But how? that is the practical question. How is the university 
to know what the working man thinks, and how is the working 
man to know what the university thinks? By reading one 
another’s publications, and by every form of interchange of view 
which may prove to be possible. I should be pleased if this pre- 
sent publication should serve as one channel to this end. If 
Columbia can serve the working men through its library or in 
any other way, those who seek such assistance may be sure of a 
cordial welcome. At the very least, I should be glad to have it 
known by the working men of America that at Columbia College 
in the City of New York the disposition exists to teach the truth 
on all these questions, and only the truth, without fear and with- 
out favor, and we ask their aid to enable us to see the truth as it 
appears tothem. ‘The final conclusion may not be theirs, as it 
may not be that of any other class in society; but whatever we 
teach will be honestly taught, and taught only because it is the 
truth, ‘‘ as God gives us to see the truth.” 





Benevolent Investment. 


There is in the world a great deal of excellent sentiment 
which seeks expression in efforts to benefit mankind, and 
especially its poorer classes. This sentiment takes form in the 
establishment of all kinds of charitable institutions and move- 
ments such as hospitals, infirmaries, homes for the incurables, the 
aged and the infirm ; relief associations of every variety, and all 
the results of modern benevolence. 

We recall a pleasant spring day, when standing with Judge 
Brinkerhoff of Ohio, in a large open square at Columbus of 
the same state, surrounded by asylums for various objects— 
the insane, the deaf and dumb, the blind, the wounded, &c. 
The Judge swept his hand round towards a group of imposing 
buildings and said, in a tone of civic pride, ‘‘ All these, repre- 
senting millions of money, were created solely to alleviate the 
suffering of humanity, not one connected with war, (it was before 
the war) or destruction. It makes me proud of the common- 
wealth.”’ 

And though since then we have had many institutions 
springing from needs arisen out of our civil broil now happily 
over, yet it is still true that a distinguished feature of our time 
is its devotion to works of charity and mercy. 

So far is this true that our churches, ceasing in a measure 
from barren theologic strife, are becoming centers of benevolent 
activity, devoting their energies to alleviating woe in forms more 
substantial than those of mere good wishes and pious consola- 
tion. ‘The appearance of such a departure from the usual type 
of religious body as that ofthe Society for the Promotion of 
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Ethical Culture intent upon human ends, is but the most em- 
phatic evidence of the spread of a desire to be of some visible 
benefit to general humanity. And on every hand we are 
constantly running against new societies having the welfare of 
certain neglected classes in view, and standing as it were at the 
corner of every public place, hat in hand, to solicit alms from the 
passers-by for their various benevolent purposes. Women devise 
fairs, for which they make embroideries, fine cushions, book 
marks, and photographic cases in countless numbers, and a large 
part of our wealthy young ladyhood is engaged in working the 
machinery of excellently intentioned enterprises. 

We have of course no fault to find with all this from a 
sympathetic point of view, but those who have made benevolence 
and charity a study have been brought to a pause in their en- 
thusiasm by learning that their charity makes beggers as well 
as relieves them, and that there is no more hopeless idler 
and vagabond than the man or woman who has learned to get a 
living without work out of the hands of the charitable. He 
becomes a hypocrite, a liar, a bully and a loafer for life, and 
worse than this, his success is a positive injury to the hard- 
working and useful laboring man, whose daily income from wages 
is often less than his own. Charity is thus found to ruin the 
objects of it in character, and to threaten the demoralization of a 
class as yet too independent in spirit to be willing |to resort to it, 
even under a stress of pressing need. 

Besides this, charity breaks down in its own province from 
the fact that it is not self-supporting. It is based upon the prin- 
ciple of giving something for nothing, and does not expect to 
live on its own productive industry. It is a science of adminis- 
trating gifts, and all its elaborate machinery is nothing but an ef- 
fort to get somebody to give gifts. Its solicitation is really a pub- 
lic begging by respectable people for objects of interest to them- 
selves, and it really begins by transferring medicancy, from medi- 
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cants to a larger field and more remunerative. Concealed under 
the name of benevolence the true nature of these charitable solici- 
tations escapes notice as being an effort to get something for noth- 
ing (which is the keynote of all dishonesty), on the ground that 
somebody needs it. That the begger is a corporation or a church, 
or a nunnery, or a society whose begging is not for itself does 
indeed make a certain difference in the social and moral effect of 
the act, but as it makes no difference to a dead man whether he 
was killed by an accident or by a murderer, so it makes no differ- 
ence in the economic effect of solicitation, and getting something 
for nothing, whether the begging is done by a beggar, or a so- 
ciety. The result is still demoralizing to a certain degree. 

There is no doubt a luxury in giving, one never feels so sub- 
limely virtuous and self-satisfied as when he has contributed out of 
the fullness of his heart to the relief of the suffering and the des- 
titute. And nothing has been so deeply and sincerely praised 
from time immemorial as generosity to the poor. One hesitates to 
call in question a sentiment so lovely, attractive and time-honored 
as this. The finest character seems to culminate in a liberal 
hand and a pitying heart. Nor do we criticise this in any way. 
We only criticise the form of giving which the sentiment takes, 
and ask if there cannot be found one better and less injurious to 
the organic interests of society. And this brings us to our proper 
subject, that of benevolent investment. 

We believe that an ideal benevolence should possess the 
following five characteristics:— 

(1). It should be self supporting so as to be perennially 
beneficent. (2). It should not be detrimental either to givers or 
receivers. (3). Itshould stimulate the recipients of it to raise 
themselves in social position. (4). It should consort with the 
organized movement of society. (5). It should not supplant in- 
centive to personal industry. And it is with these objects in 
view that we have proposed our title of benevolent investment. 
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It is evident that such great organized benevolences as hos- 
pitals, blind, deaf and dumb asylums, and the like already 
meet all these conditions except the first, that of being self- 
supporting, and they also in most cases attempt to fulfil that 
condition in a certain measure. Certainly they have no ten- 
dency to injure society by increasing the number applying to 
them for help, since no man wishes to be wounded or sick, because 
there are hospitals to assist his recovery. Nor does it tend to 
increase the number of blind, or deaf and dumb, or orphans that 
there are institutions for their relief. They are, therefore, free 
from the greatest of the evils to which we have referred above, 
and may expressly be excepted from all fear of general abuse. 
They are not properly subjects however for experiment as invest- 
ment, since it is only possible to organize what we here call 
Benevolent Investment in matters which consort with that organic 
development, which means the increasing wealth of society. We 
describe these as investments, because a natural return or 
interest will flow from them, and we describe them as charity 
because the benevolent spirit or a desire to benefit the poorer 


classes is the impulse which suggests the kind of investment. 
And of these the first we have to mention is the better housing 
of the poor. This is a subject already mooted in Mr. Riis’ book 
on ‘‘How the other half lives,’’ and has been often mooted 
elsewhere. It has also been practically put in operation, notably 
by Mr. Peabody in his model lodging houses in London, and in 
some cases in New York. Prof. Adler has further enforced the 


same idea in his Sunday lectures. The notion is far from new 
therefore, but what we have to say about it may not be alto- 
gether old. It is well known that many of our citizens are 
wretchedly housed, and that they suffer all manner of miseries in 
consequence. They are obliged to be filthy, to breathe bad air, 
to neglect decencies, to lose self-respect and endure many dangers 
to life and health in their crowded quarters. Old rookeries 
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swarming with vermin, and fit only to be torn down, are crowded 
with men, women and children, and stand at once as a reproach 
and rebuke to the narrowness of our civilization. And since the 
degradation of one class is the injury of all, such conditions call 
on us loudly to organize an advance. 

But since what is everybody’s business is nobody’s, there is 
need for a special organization to attend to this matter, and our 
proposition is this. 

Let a syndicate be formed of people having money to give and 
desiring to dispose of it in charity, whose object shall be to buy 
the worst tenement house property, tear down the old buildings and 
erect in their places large, commodious, well-arranged and well- 
lighted structures, fitted with elevators and modern improvements 
suitable to the wants of the working classes. These houses shall 
then be rented to applicants not, as Mr. Riis suggests, on a basis 
of ‘‘philanthropy and five per cent.’’ but at the best market rates 
obtainable in such a neighborhood, whatever they can command, 
using the same discrimination which money-making landlords use 
in their own selection of tenants. Of course these tenants would 
not be of that lowest class of the population whose relief is the 
first object of the charity. By no means. 7Zhey would not be 
able to pay the required rent, nor indeed any rent. They would 
not be able to make the charity remunerative. But the tenants 
would be the very best class of the people who live in that vicin- 
ity, and the existence of such houses might even draw in a better 
class from other quarters. But the new dwellings being larger, 
as they should be, having more rooms and housing more families, 
would remove the pressure from the worst of the old quarters to a 
certain degree, and cause first, a lowering of the rent, and finally 
as the building increased, a vacation of the others until it became 
unprofitable for landlords to have wretched structures on their 
land. ‘The reconstruction of the whole neighborhood would then 
be only a matter of time. What is unprofitable soon digs its 
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own grave, and bad houses will do this as quickly as other 
forms of loss. 

This erection of better apartments would further set on foot 
a social and structural movement which would eventually reach 
to the lowest stratum of society, as the removal of pressure from 
above gave room to the classes below to spread and improve their 
surroundings. Not more surely does the removal of a shovel-full 
from a moderate heap of sand compel a readjustment of every 
particle of sand to the whole, than will the appearance of these 
new structures cause a readjustment of all the relations of any 
given neighborhood. And the rustle and scramble of each to 
get the best of the new situation is possibly the most whole- 
some and important of all the results of the newstructures. For 
this scramble is the expression of a desire for improvement, which 
being encouraged carries in its train the uplifting of the whole 
social group. 

We would make a social stir, and the social stir is in fact the 
chief good possible. For the momenta social stir arises in any 
class towards a better condition, the class will not rest until it has 
attained the object of its desires as a class, and henceforth the 
welfare of that class is assured. And herein we find the 
superiority of this object of benevolence above most or all others, 
in that it is almost certain to create a social stir, a good house 
being a perpetual provocation to envy (a quality whose social 
value has been unduly depreciated) among neighbors, and a per- 
petual incentive to its denizens to live up to it. 

Now the revenue of these houses could be returned to the 
Syndicate to be used at their discretion, just like the revenue 
from other property. They might either apply it to new build- 
ings, which would make the charity as continuous as it was self- 
sustaining, or they might even at the outset turn it over toa 
Board whose object would be to repeat the same function indefi- 
nitely. Of course this last is objectionable for two reasons, first 
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that it dislocates the movement from the ordinary progress of any 
given day; and second because such organizations are always be- 
coming centers of selfish, irresponsible, expensive administration 
ill-adapted to the purpose for which they were designed and in- 
capable of doing better. The ancient English charities whose 
uses have become ridiculous with time are a sufficient warning 
against all such efforts for perpetual endowments. Sufficient for 
the day are the charities. 

Mr. Alfred White of Brooklyn is reported to have pursued the 
method above advocated. He has erected fine tenement houses 
with all the sanitary and comfort-giving arrangements of modern 
invention, and is said to have made them at once benevolent and 
profitable. 

Still another investment, to which the attention of the chari- 
table may properly be directed, is the provision of places of 
amusement in the poorer quarters of the city with low entrance 
fees. This form of charity has already taken root in London, 
where, as suggested by Mr. Besant in ‘‘ All Sorts and Con- 
ditions of Men,’’ such places of resort as the Palace of Art and 
others are opened at alow price, and are well patronized by 
the poor, giving to their life a color and sense of enjoyment 
hitherto entirely wanting. Ofcourse such amusements must be 
provided as will suit the lower class tastes, otherwise people 
would not go. And they should be conducted on the principle 
of being as profitable (within moral lines) as the circumstances 
of the situation will permit. 

It is difficult for the comfortable to realize how terribly the 
poor suffer from the ennui incident to their condition, from the 
utter absence of anything to relieve and diversify their treadmill 
existence, or kindle the imagination. Amusement will elevate 
and stimulate where all the moral lectures of the world would 
fail to do either. The kindling of the imagination is electrical in 
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its force toward improvement, and that faculty is best touched 
by novelty, pleasure or romance. In no other way can so much 
good be swiftly done. The dull custom of relegating the poor to 
the depressing drudgeries of earning a living is as heartless as it 
is useless for good. Confined for amusement to the gossip of the 
street-door step, or the saloon, it is no wonder the slums do not im- 
prove. Possibly cheap amusement would pay but a small part 
of its expenses at first, but it would meet the fundamental con- 
dition, that something should not be given for absolutely 
nothing, and yet that something better should be provided | than 
the poor themselves are able to command. The light-hearted- 
ness and genial temper which pleasure produces in men would 
naturally follow the patronage of such places of amusement, in- 
creasing as time went on, until much of that surly temper which 
makes a lower-class laborer beat his wife for variety, or kill a 
friend over the cards would cease. Irritability is one product of 
the nervousness which monotony produces, and to banish ill- 
temper from any class of mankind would be a permanent and 
priceless addition to their happiness. Besides this, a place of 
amusement tends to draw away the men from saloons, and give 
them the same amount of nervous exaitation which they have been 
in the habit of getting from drink, and which seems to be a periodi- 
eal necessary to many people, from new and more wholesome 
sources. In fact the moral amusment business, into which the 
Sunday Schools have run, is but an effort to take advantage of the 
natural benefits arising from pleasure for the improvement of the 
human race. 

If with amusements, cheap libraries were also widely estab- 
lished, one would find society rapidly on its road to a better con- 
dition, since education and pleasure are really calculated to make 
the most of mankind. They are especially needed in the city of 
New York, where there has been so little provision for instruct- 
ing the masses of the population after the days of schooling were 
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over. But if children are worth teaching to read, growing men 
and women are worth giving something to read in order to make 
their education valuable at its most vital point. To give a boy a 
box of tools and leave him without material to use the tools upon 
is dangerous to the chairs and tables. There should be in the 
City of New York from twenty-five to fifty different branches of 
one great public library, with a comfortable reading-room attached 
to each, and the daily papers, and an opportunity for getting 
books. These should be scattered about the city, especially in 
the poorer quarters, in such a way as to make them easily acces- 
sible to all classes of the population. An incredible number of 
boys especially would be saved from vagrancv, running the streets 
and wasting their leisure in dog fights and low-lived dens, if read- 
ing rooms were opened where they could get the books they like; 
in fact nothing could be better for the rising generation. 

The habit of reading must be established in early youth if 
it is ever to become fixed. It is like the habit of playing mu- 
sical instruments, in that to make it pleasant, one must begin 
young. As for the chance of receiving new ideas from books, the 
mere habit of passing one’s time with the printed page instead of 
some active but aimless pursuit, will unexpected lead to improve- 
ments. These reading-rooms could be readily brought under our 
title of charity investment, by charging a small fee per month, 
say five cents, and a natural rise in public taste would make them 
profitable as time went on. They furnish charity of an organic 
sort, whose benefit to society is steady, permanent, without in- 


jury to giver or receiver, and tends to produce a social ad- 
vance of those in whose vicinity they are established. 

Our third benevolence would be, to encourage the kindly-dis- 
posed to spend rather than give, and in the direction of their 
tastes. It is always better to buy than to give, and to demand 
something of the beneficiary in return for the benefits which he 
receives. We here reach the principle which differentiates moral 
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from immoral effect in the distribution of money; since the result 
of giving is always to a certain extent to demoralize; and the 
result of buying is always to elevate and inspire. Therefore a 
large expenditure is in a way a work of benevolence which no 
direct charitable outlay can ever possibly hope to rival. There 
is always a great outcry against the lavish expenditure of the 
wealthy classes as being a baneful extravagance, and nothing is 
more common than heated diatribes upon the luxury and self- 
indulgence of the rich. In fact so grave and colossal an event as 
the fall of the Roman Empire has even been laid to the reckless 
luxury of the Roman patricians, as if one should lay the force of 
a tempest to the straws carried in its blasts. 

But how mistaken is all this! The expenditure of money 
upon luxury is an encouragement to the production of fine arts, 
and of the finest goods of all sorts. Painting, statuary, jewels, 
fine clothing, tapestry, inlaid marbles, delicate carvings, all the 
works of taste are in fact nothing but the expression of a nation’s 
attainments in thought refinements instead of extravagancies. 
It is the duty of the rich to buy them, for in no way can they 
encourage more laudable industries, or the creation of things 
which redound more to the glory and honor of a nation. It is 
the lavish expenditure of Americans wliich has made America 
what it is, and it is the same lavish expenditure which keeps at 
work all industrial classes, giving them at once the means of life, 
and elevating their own standard of living by the sight of things 
refined and elegant. Generosity of outlay is the life-blood of im- 
provement. There could be nothing that would sooner arrest 
the tide of civilization than were the rich to become miserly or 
even frugal, since thus the developement of varied and high- 
priced industries to satisfy their wants would be arrested. We 
think any man to be always justified in spending as much money 
as his means will permit for any object not positively vicious, which 
may attract his attention. Of course some objects are far more 
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beneficial to mankind than others. The man who spends in build- 
ing a railroad through an unsettled part of the country adds 
more largely to the national resources than a man who spends in 


buying a picture or a diamond, on account of the productive 
nature of the railway; and such enterprises as minister to human 
well-being are of course to be preferred. The outcry against 
great capitalists who by buying or constructing great public 
works come to count their wealth by millions, is really one of the 
most ill-based and ignorant outcries possible. 

But as we said there is a marked difference as to the form 
which lavish expenditures may take, and it is the direction of the 
expenditure to which benevolence should draw attention. One 
might fill his town with works of art, as the Medici did the city 
of Florence, and still be very far from affecting deeply the condi- 
tion of the working classes. This was the expenditure of an 
aristocracy, which fine and memorable as it is, adorning a city 
with works of art which make it illustrious to the end of time, is 
still feeble in its scope, scarce reaching to the mass of the citizen- 
ship. 

Now it is for the benefit of the democracy at large, that the 
expenditures which we call benevolencies should be undertaken. 
One of these might be the establishment of new industries which 
would not be deemed profitable in the ordinary course of business. 


There are many employments in foreign countries, many indus- 


tries of works of taste and usefulness, already developed in va- 
rious parts of the world, which might be transferable to our coun- 
try on a small scale, but would not be especially profitable at first. 
These do not tempt the ordinary investor, nor induce capitalists to 
embark upon the experiment of establishing them for the sak~ of 
gain. But nevertheless they would be investments in which some 
people could be employed and supported at the cost of those who 
are willing to apply part of their means to benevolent works. 
These industries carried on at first at a cost, eventually become 
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sources of perennial support to numbers of people, and then would 
become profitable. Inthat way a greater diversification of indus- 
tries would take place, which would be highly beneficial to the 
social development of the people, since diversification of industry 
is really progress in civilization; so that benefactors applying 
their money after this fashion would not only have the satisfac- 
tion of putting to work a certain number of persons, but would 
further enjoy the distinction of having added to permanent 
general welfare. The outlay of the money asa charity at first, 
would result in a permanently profitable employment to a large 
section of their countrymen. 

Another organic charity would be, the establishment of 
industrial schools for children on a wages bases. In fact 
children are always best worth redeeming, and can always be re- 
deemed by putting them to work at once useful and entertaining. 
Schools either simple or skilful industries might be opened, 
in which the pupils should be paid for work done at school 
at market rates, at a tender age in which they are fit to be 
taught something permanently useful. This is a wide field and 
would easily cover a large area of human industry. Instead of 
a life of aimless vagabondage, such as poor boys are always in- 
clined to adopt, these children would be directed in their 
youth towards a life of industry and profit, and from their labor 
might even start out with a little capital. Here, perhaps, is the 
largest and most important of all charities, and the one which 
would be of greatest value to the commonwealth. These too 
might be at first non-dividend paying, but under good manage- 
ment would eventually command profits as numbers large 
enough to pay a percentage on the investment would eventually 
attend until they grew into establishments whose stock could be 
quoted ata premium. Everything of the sort though charitable 
in intent should be managed as business, the money profits of 
the enterprise being left to flow to whomever they might concern, 
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since the eventual benefits would be sure to recur to all classes 
in the elevation of public tone and the organic advance of society. 

We have thus rather hastily sketched out a series of applica- 
tions of money by the beaevolent which would not be only pro- 
ductive of great good, but would enable their works to sustain 
themselves among the conflicting interests of mankind by the 
money arising from their use. The effect would be to enable 
donors to continually increase the measure, extent and variety of 
their gifts, and would serve also to connect the higher and lower 
strata of society together by a method of common interest, which 
is the natural and most useful method. They might not, strictly 
speaking, be classed among charities in the ordinary sense of the 
term, inasmuch as they contemplate a return of the money which 
is invested in them, but since a benevolent spirit is allowed to guide 
it is clear that the objects of charity will be reached; and kindly 
impulse will suggest many means useful to the community, 
which otherwise might not occur to men simply looking for an 
investment for their money in a profitable, though not more pro- 
fitable business investment. 





The Silver Question. 


By Proressor A. B. Wooprorp. 


) a 

The Silver Question is in politics. A problem in applied 
political economy depends for its solution, in part at least, upon a 
supposed party exigency. A question in ethics is to be decided 
by a showing of hands. It is certainly the duty of THE SocraL 
EconomisT to present the economic principles and conditions, and 
also the ethical considerations involved. A question affecting the 
relation of thousands, and it may be the industrial welfare of the 
whole community is to be determined by the vote of a body of 
men, many of whom are more or less directly interested pecuni- 
arily in the result of the ballot. Is the dollar appreciating or de- 
preciating ? How can Congress best permit either? And finally 
if silver is to be ‘‘ reinstated ’’ in its dignity (?) as a money com- 
modity is there good reason for selecting the legal rate of a cen- 
tury since which was then urged by Hamilton simply because it 
was the market rate ? Does this historic ratio best conduce to 
the stability of the dollar, and the maintainance of equality be- 
tween debtor and creditor? In view of the manifold complica- 
tions, party prejudice and unscruplous methods, honest though 
erroneous conviction, and the personal pecuniary interest of those 
having authority and power—from the very nature of the case— 
it is clear that economic laws may easily be disregarded, the prin- 
ciples of sound ethics forgotten and the plain teaching of history 
again neglected ; that for one reason or another, or even without 
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reason, our law-makers may undertake another experiment in 
currency regulation. What should be our position when the 
subject is presented for our decision at the next Congressional 
election ? 

Prominent among the arguments in behalf of the free coinage 


of silver dollars stands the plea of justice. Our present legislation § 


is unfair to the white metal. Silver, it is urged, should be 
restored to an equality with gold. It is even claimed by some 
that silver was dishonestly demonetized by clandestine legislation 
in 1873. In any event it is now most unjustly excluded from 
performing its proper function in the field of money. But what 
constitutes equality? And will the free coinage of the 371% 
grain silver dollar with the issue of Treasury certificates therefore 
secure a restoration? Equality and restoration are both matters 
of experience in our own history. It may therefore conduce to an 
understanding of the animus of the present discussion, and also 
facilitate an analysis of the existing condition if the past is briefly 
reviewed. 

In the law of establishing the mint of the United States the 


equality of silver to gold was fixed at the ratio of 15 to 1; that is] 


to say, it was provided that every fifteen pounds weight of pure 
silver should be, to quote the law of April 2nd, 1792, of equal 
value in all payments with one pound weight of pure gold, and 
so in just proportion as to any greater or less quantities of the 
respective metals.* The silver coins which the director of the 
mint was authorized to issue were to contain fifteen times the 
proportional weight of pure metal in the gold coins. In a word 
bimetallism was adopted when the coinage system for the whole 
country was first regulated under the constitutional power to coin 


money. Moreover bimetallism was maintained down to the war § 


of 1812. Nor are the reasons for the adoption and the preservation 
of the policy far to seek. Both kinds of coin were needed in con- 
siderable quantities, and only small amounts of either were forth- 


*Statute at Large I, 249. 
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coming. As Hamilton said in his report on the mint in 1791, if 
gold be most convenient in large payments, silver is best adapted 
to the more minute and ordinary circulation. The two did not 
compete, for there was not enough of either to do the work for 
which each was specially qualified. Coins of every description, 
Spanish, Portuguese, English and French, of varying value and 
of various values, commercial and legal, in different parts of the 
country, all were needed and used. A uniform currency was al- 
most essential to industrial security and development. Morris 
had long urged it. Jefferson had striven to provide the practical 
means. Yet for years the mint could not supply a sufficient quan- 
tity. Only small amounts of bullion, gold and silver, were 
brought to the mint, and these were coined at considerable ex- 
pense. Gold and silver coins of necessity ‘‘circulated concur- 
rently.’’ It was found necessary repeatedly to extend the period 
during which foreign coins should be legal tender in payment of 
debts. The money supply was still inadequate. Free coinage of 
both gold and silver has been adopted; that is to say, it was law- 
ful ‘‘for any person or persons to bring to the said mint gold or 
silver bullion in order to their being coined.’’ Coinage was not 
only free to all, but it was gratuitous, provided the holder of bul- 
lion would wait until the work of coining was done, priority of 
§ delivery, determining the order of the work. Under this law the 
coinage was as follows at the end of each five years to 1815 and 
for the period 1792-1833. 
Gold. Silver 

1794-5 to 1800 $1. $1.5 
1794-5 to 1805 2.6 2. 

~~ oe 4.3 5: 

= “—ite 5.5 7.6 

. . - 7 Il. 36. 

The amount per capita in 1830: gold $1.00; silver $3.00. 

After the war of 1812 the coinage of gold declined while that of 
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silver greatly increased. Prior to the year 1829 the amount of 
gold coined in any one year did not equal the average of the five 
years preceding the second war with England, save in the single 
instance of the year 1820, when a large amount—$1,319,030.00— 
was coined, mainly for the Bank of the United States to meet the 
drain for export which was occasioned by the resumption of specie 
payments in England. 

The vital point to understand and keep ever in mind is that 
the legal or mint and commercial or market rate did not materi- 
ally differ between 1792 and 1812. Equality practicaily existed. 
Before 1820 they did differ. Disparity appeared and gold was no 
longer used in part at least because of this disparity. Hamilton, 
the ardent bimetallist, urged in 1792 that in a country situated as 
the United States was to try to maintain any material difference 
between the value of the metals in coin and bullion ‘‘would in all 
probability be a hopeless attempt.’’ He therefore counselled that 
care be taken ‘‘to regulate the proportion between them with an 


” 


eye to their average commercial value,’’ rocommending the ratio 
of 15 to 1 as that most likely to meet the condition of trade with 
England, to facilitate the payment of the debt in Holland, and in 
a word to make bimetallism possible. When the legal rate failed 
to meet the conditions of industry and trade a change in the law 
and the coinage system became necessary if bimetallism was 
to be maintained. The equality had vanished. Restoration was 
required, and it was demanded then for the same reasons, and 
urged by the same interests as it is to-day, the difference being 
that then it was gold coin which needed restoration instead of 
silver as at present. 

Gold was restored and that most effectually by the act of 
June 28th, 1834. In March Mr. Benton had submitted a resolu- 
tion for a joint committee to report ‘“‘what alterations, if any, are 
necessary to be made. 
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1st. Inthe value of the gold coined at the mint of the United 
States, so as to check the exportation of that coin, and to restore 
it to circulation in the United States. 

2nd. In the laws relative to foreign coins, so as to restore 
the gold and silver coin of foreign nations to their former circula- 
tion within the United States. Congress, with great unanimity of 
opinion, passed the bills submitted. The vote in the House stood 
145 to 36, and in the Senate 35 to 7. By this act gold coins were 
lowered to the basis of 23.2 grains to the dollar. 2-100 of a 
grain was added by the act of 1837 to reduce the coins to the 9-10 
standard. By the latter law, too, the gross weight of the silver 
coins was made 412% grains in the dollar instead of 416. 

The equality was now fixed at 16 to 1 consequently. This 
was too high. How far this was an error of judgment, however, 
on the part of honest bimetallists; how far it was a desire to pro- 
tect gold mining interests in the Southern States; how far it re- 
sulted from the dishonest desire to debase the coinage and lower 
the value of a dollar, to scale down debts; how far each and all 
these operated in leading Congress to accept the ratio it is impos- 
sible to determine. The bill undeniably debased not only the 
gold coins, but the coinage. Benton replied that the debasement 
was too trifling to be an object of exception. It was urged that 
the prepared ratio, 16 to 1, was quite as disproportionate as the one 
existing under the old law, 15 to 1, and that it was greatly to be 
apprehended that silver would disappear and be replaced by small 
bills. Webster replied that had any evil been imagined the rate 
would not have been recommended. Motions in this as in most 
instances were mixed. Their analysis is exceedingly difficult in 
the particular instance. Well nigh impossible for the whole body 
of legislators. Certain it is, however, that Jackson’s fight with 
the bank had entailed on the Government some effort at regulat- 
ing the deranged currency. The determination to secure a specie 
currency was a prevailing force in the situation. 
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It is also certain that this result was achieved. Silver was | 
undervalued, and good silver coins were seldom seen in circulation. 
Says President Andrews:* A lively business was done at buying 
up the dollars (half dollars and quarters rather) from ignorant hold- 
ers and selling them as bullion. The inconvenience was so great 
after 1848 and the greater desparity resulting from the increased 
supply of gold that the smaller silver coins were made subsi- 
dary by the act of 1853. Atthis time only 43 million dollars’ 
worth of silver had been coined while the value of the gold coin- 
age had reached 225 millions. Gold had not simply been re- 
stored, it had been substituted. Will free coinage restore silver 
or substitute it and place the United States in the scale of silver- 
currency countries? What is the equality which is essential to 


restoration? 

This glance at the history of our coinage laws of 1792 and 
1834 and the subsequent history of our coin circulation give us 
some light in answering the question. Equality can exist only 


when the mint and the market rate do not appreciably differ. 
Restoration can be successful only when this equality is se- 
cured. The question of economic policy then is a practical one 
of existing conditions; of trade, foreign and domestic; of indus- 
try in general and mining in particular, here and elsewhere; of 
currency legislation, national and international. For practical 
purposes of legislation these must begin with the period 1871-3 
and its important legislation, discoveries and international dis- 


turbances. 
*Institute of Economics, p. 204. 





The Social Question. 
As SEEN IN MAGAZINE LITERATURE. 

It is one of the hopeful signs of the times that industrial and 
social questions are beginning to occupy the serious attention of 
the intelligent classes, as a glance at all our magazines will show. 

‘‘Henry Edward, Card. Archbishop,’’ which is high ecclesi- 
astical for Cardinal Manning, in the Nineteenth Century in an 
article on ‘‘ Irresponsible Wealth,’’ repeats the customary and im- 
potent jeremiad of modern writers on the drift of people from the 
country to cities, and the consequent abandonment of the land 
to large proprietors to ‘‘the extinction of the smaller free- 
holders, the yeoman, the statesman! and the like.’’ One reads the 


same thing in our own journals concerning the abandonment of 
New Hampshire and Connecticut farms, and a so-called decay of 


agricultural interests. 

One often wondersif such writers ever really think of what 
they are saying? Do they imagine that a movement from the 
land to the town of masses of men can be caused by anything 
whatever, except the fact that people better their condition by 
the change? Have they ever reflected on the long and silent 
drudgery of farming industry, its dismal monotony, its scanty 
returns, its ignorant isolation, its lack of all that improves, re- 
fines, stimulates? Are they still of the notion that country life is 
anything like the idyls of Theocritus and other city writers? 
We could wish for one of these scribes nothing worse than that 
he should be compelled to pass a summer and a winter in farmers’ 
hard work on the vast shoulder of a New Hampshire hill, or the 
bitter fields of an English fen. It would completely cure him 
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of the thoughtless habit of wishing his fellow men to endure such 
hardship and such deadly social conditions. Not the rustic but 
the citizen is favorably situated and carries the future in his 
hands, and the people are beginning to know this, and to endea- 
vor to share the life of the town. And they are wise and well- 
advised to do so. This same Cardinal goes on to lament, further, 
the growth of inequalities in the comparative wealth of different 
classes. He evidently thinks ‘‘the rich are growing richer and 
the poor poorer’’ at the same time, impossible as such a move- 
ment is except among robbers and predatory communities. And 
he goes on with the usual diatribe against the employers and the 
usual recital of the miseries of the working classes, ‘‘ who live 
always on the brink of want,’’ because of ‘“‘the despotic avarice of 
capital.’’ Do such writers never recollect that an Indian tribe, 
where there are no capitalists, is often almost exterminated by 
famine in a severe winter, just as a flock of quails or partridges is 
and for the same reason, because they have nocapitalists. Every 
poor man in London or New York—yes, every tramp, vagabond, 
and sot is safer to live somehow, have a bed at night anda meal 
a day, and a suit of clothes, than is any Indian in a state of 
nature before the rich became rich. Where all are poor the 
poorest perish. And any tenement house lodger has more com- 
forts than the independent vagrant of the plains in a birch wig- 
wam. And among us the rich become richer only where the 
poor also become better off. It is impossible that it should be 
otherwise. But our Archbishop can give his readers after all no 
better counsel to meet the case than to go and do more charity. 
Give, give, give! He quotes Dives and Lazarus, and ‘“‘go to now 
ye rich men, weep and howl for the miseries that shall come upon 
you,”’ etc., and advocates “‘ self-denial, generosity, personal sacri- 
fice,’ as if the only help were to come from that quarter. As if 
charity were adequate to the task, and as if it did not make beg- 
gers and rogues faster than it relieved them ! 
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There is but one force adequate to the task, and that is a new 
method of economics. Shorten the hours of labor for laborers and 
three-quarters of these unemployed will at once get work to main- 
tain the usual supply of goods. Enforced idleness is the cause of 
their misery, and to give them work is the remedy. Keep them 
in work and they will consume more, which will require larger 
production, which will lead to more work, which will take up 
the remaining surplus of population, and cheapen goods to the 
level of the poorest. The evil of all evils is enforced idleness, 
which charity tends rather to increase than diminish. Let the 
rich not give more, but spend more, set on foot larger enterprises 
and more of them, employ their wealth, not give it away, and 
then there will be some chance of ameliorating the lot of all the 
poorest. ‘‘ The chivalry of self-denial ’’ will do nothing adequate, 
the extravagance of luxury will do a thousand times more. A 
“charity ball’’ will net a few neat thousands, but a single new 
factory will support a thousand families for a whole life time. 
More work, profitable for all parties, will make all prosperous, 
and nothing else will. 

Our well meaning ‘‘ Henry Edward, Card. Archbishop,”’ 
goeson to say ‘‘a plutocracy here in England would be our 
ruin.’’ Bless your innocent soul, dear Cardinal! you have one 
already, and your sagacious church is as zealous for the conver- 
sion of a millionaire as her prelates are for a cardinal’s hat. But 
plutocracy though there be it doesn’t ruin everything. A priest 
who is calling on men to cure poverty shouldn’t rail against 
wealth, for the only cure for poverty is wealth, and a plutocracy 
is only a lot of rich men in power. Now, if only the poor could 
be made rich would not the evils you complain of disappear? Go 
to now ! hadn’t we all better be trying to getrich then? It would 
seem so certainly. And if we became a ‘‘plutocracy”’’ in that 
way perhaps we could bear it. And perhaps, the Catholic Church 
whose Card. Archbishop you are, would graciously consent to 
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take some of the general wealth if pressed upon her, for excellent 
purposes of course. At least she always has taken it heretofore. 
And it is by grace of that, that it is now so much to write one- 
self ‘‘ Henry Edward Card. Archbishop’’ instead of plain Henry 
E. Manning. 

“It is not always the fault of the post if the blind man does 
not see it’? says Mr. Cunningham Graham in a recent article on 
Idealism and the Masses, in the ineteenth Century Review. By 
the blind man is evicently intended the Englishman of leisure, 
and by the post it is equally clear that the masses of the English 
people are symbolized. 

Whether the metaphor be a felicitous one or not—the truth 
which he endeavors to express by it is well worthy of attention, 
and that is that the masses not only have an ideal but that their 
idealism is actually nobler and broader than that of the classes, 


who, up to the present era, have been the representatives of 
science, religion, art and culture, and who have had the con- 


trolling influence in church and state. 

The ideal of the Greek philosophers was personal intellec- 
tual grandeur, that of the Saints of the Middle Ages was personal 
spirituality, that of the British aristocracy was personal political 
power, wielded solely to maintain in comfort and affluence a 
privileged class, while the idealism of the masses of this nine- 
teenth century civilization is one which demands wealth, intelli- 
gence, culture and morality for the many. 

» The writer depicts with delicious irony the apathy of the 
laboring class towards existing institutions. As for the church, 
he says, ‘‘In all ages the ideal of the poor has been good works. 
Faith has been the /uxury of the rich.’’ Speaking of the Salva- 
tion Army, he says that as long as it boisterously called together 
for devotional purposes excitable people always ready to come to 
Jesus at 10.30, it accomplished but little; but when it began to do 
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‘‘slum rescue work,’’ and to make hell unnecessary by making 
life happier, then it became a success. Up to the present hour 
church, state, and society have tolerated poverty, they have pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that it must in the nature of things 
be perpetuated to the end of time. All habits, laws, customs, 
institutions and religions have been based upon this damnable 
hypothesis, but the masses have now begun to assert a higher 
ideal, a religion of humanity, a fraternity of wealth, a material 
basis of human well-being out of which shall spring in due time 
ahappier humanity to every member of which such words as love, 
freedom, and justice shall become zvéelligible terms. The object 
of trades-unions, according tc the writer, is the emancipation from 
poverty of the workers of a// trades. Speaking of leaders he says 
“‘the working classes neither desire nor look for leaders. Hero- 
worship has been the destruction of the masses in the past.’’ 
The enfranchisement of the laboring classes, this is the war-cry of 
the nineteenth century. 

Such in general terms is the spirit and tenor of the article re- 
ferred to and though serious objection may be made to some of 
the writer’s assertions, such for instance as that ‘‘ the working 
classes neither desire nor look for leaders’’—and that the ideal of 
the poor in all ages has been good works,”’ still with proper modi- 
fications even these assertions may be found to contain a large 
element of truth. The working classes do not need leaders in 
any antiquated or medieval sense, but they do need—as men have 
always needed—teachers capable of giving them a knowledge of 
the laws which underlie all industrial and social movement. 

As to the assertion that good works have been the ideal of the 
poor—if he means that to have the wherewithal to do good works 
has seemed to them the consummation of human happiness, and 
that those alone can have faith or belief in God, who have been 
highly favored by him in this world, then he can certainly ad- 
duce much proof to substantiate his position. It was a very 
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wealthy man who said ‘‘ The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 
want,’ Poverty is the most Godless thing on earth, but it‘tan 
only be reduced by the harmonious co-operation of all classes 
which can best be brought about by the dissemination among all 
classes of sound doctrine. 

In an article on Americanizing English Institutions in the 
Nineteenth Century magazine, Hon. Joseph Chamberlain advo- 
cates the introduction of the new custom of our House of 
Representatives of limiting debate on complex measures to an 
arbitrary number of days as the only method for getting public 
business dispatched. It is evident that the new needs of an 
industrial era must compel the adoption of new methods in our 
Houses of Legislation, if anything is ever to be done. Legisla- 
tion on industrial questions requires special and detailed knowl- 
edge of the interests involved. No reference to general principles 
such as sufficed for the guidance of earlier times will answer for 
the present. One is almost inclined to believe that there must 
come a differentiation of Houses of Legislation into several 
branches, such that one, shall consider financial questions exclu- 
sively, another industrial questions, another political questions, 
and still another inter-state and foreign questions. Indeed, some- 
thing like this is already happening as it should. The different 
committees are becoming authoritative in their several depart- 
ments, and the recommendations of their majorities adopted by 
their party are passed under a rule of closure long before every- 
body can have his say upon them in the full House. Speaker 
Reed certainly deserves public thanks for his bold and success- 
ful initiative of this procedure, which is becoming daily more 
necessary to the conduct of public affairs. It is quite impos- 
sible for a large body of men to debate and settle any great ques- 
tion, especially in a room where no speaker can possibly make 
himself heard by half his audience, and since the habit of printing 
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everything, and about everything has become universal, it is idle 
to make believe that opinions are to be formed under the rambling 
discussion of a public debate. Statesmen should be expected to 
read, and form their opinions on their studies to a great extent. 
Indeed, it would seem to be wise for legislative assemblies to 
discard a large number of cumbersome practices derived from 
illiterate days, and frame their rules on the presumption that 
members will read everything and be ready for the last and deci- 
sive work before entering the House. Public instruction by the 
speeches of members to their fellow members is no longer desir- 
able nor possible, 





Political Labor-Parties. 


It is a striking fact in social history that man has always en- 
deavored to deal with more complex problems and undertak- 
ings before learning to understand simpler ones. The human 
race devoted its energies to solving the problem of the universe 
ages before it learned to furnish itself with the ordinary de- 
cencies of life. It tried to find out God before it made any se- 
rious effort to understand man and his relations to his fellows. 

Nowhere is this tendency more prominent than in the do- 
main of industry and politics. Most people would be reluctant 
‘to assume the responsibility of solving problem in astronomy, 
chemistry, or mechanics without some acquaintances with those 
sciences, but not so with economics and government. When the 
industrial or political machinery of society gets out of order the 
most ill-informed and least experienced citizens feel fully compe- 
tent to deal with it. Nor does the complexity of the subject dis- 
may them in the least. ‘They are usually quite equal to the task 
of abolishing existing institutions and furnishing new ones. In- 
deed, the less they know ofthe subject the more ready are they 
to give us an entirely new social structure. The land question, 
which has long been a perplexing problem to careful economists 
and statesmen is as nothing to Mr. George and his followers. 
They would abolish poverty and establish equality and freedom at 
a single stroke simply by passing a law to confiscate the rent of 
land. Mr. Bellamy and his friends, who show still less acquaint- 
ance with economics, are ready to reconstruct our whole social 
system on equally short notice. 

Another instance of this tendency is seen in a prevalent 
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eagerness for organizing political labor parties, which is one of 
the prominent features in the labor movement. The permanent 
and persistent labor organizations which have steadily developed 
with the growth of modern industry are trade unions. These 
organizations are usually composed of the most intelligent and 
characterful laborers in the industry represented, and in most 
cases only comprise a small proportion of the whole number em- 
ployed in that industry. The reason for this is that a small pro- 
portion only have a sufficiently intelligent interest in the indus- 
trial and social welfare of their class. It is also a matter of uni- 
versal experience that in efforts to secure higher wages, fewer 
hours of labor, or other measures of improvement, those who as- 
sume all the trouble and expense of sustaining the organization, 
have to stand the brunt of making the new demands, frequently 
without the expressed moral support of the majority of their class. 
But when a crisis comes the unorganized and previously indiffer- 
ent portion of the class generally spring to the front as with a sin- 
gle bound demanding the adoption of a revolutionary political 
program. ‘This has been frequently exemplified in the history of 
the Knights of Labor whose leaders habitually endeavor to cover 
their uneconomic and often disastrous performances by making 
socialistic demands for the state ownership of industry. 

Perhaps the most striking illustration of political labor party 
efforts is the Farmers’ Alliance which has recently absorbed the 
Knights of Labor, and threatens to make and unmake our polit- 
ical and industrial institutions at will. ‘The economic charac- 
ter of this new movement is revealed in its platform of demand 
which includes (1) The abolition of national banks, and an issue 
of U. S. Treasury notes to be loaned at two per cent. as indicated 
inthe Sub-Treasury plan. (2) ‘The free and unlimited coinage 
of silver.’’ (3) The restriction of the ownership of land by rail- 
road and other corporations to that which is actually needed for 
the transaction of their particular business. (4) The restriction 
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of revenue to the necessary expenses of government. (5) Grad- 
uated tax on incomes. (6)The government control and owner- 
ship of the means of public communication and transportation. 

A single glance at this platform is sufficient to show that its 
authors have but a very slight acquaintance either with economic 
or political principles. 

The abolition of National banks and the substitution of trea- 
sury notes means putting more economic machinery in the hands 
of government instead of less, which is to reverse the progress 
of society. Indeed, one of the most important steps towards a 
better financial system is to take money out of politics. As an 
exhibition of financial insanity the ‘‘sub-treasury plan,’’ which 
makes the government an involuntary pawn-shop for the benefit 
of incompetent producers, has had few equals since the days of 
John Law. 

The only interest the community can have in money is that 
it should be furnished in such form and quantity as to conve- 
niently serve the purposes of trade, to accomplish which the sta- 
bility of its value is the chief point of importance. But if the 
most perfect monetary system conceivable could be introduced, 
would not increase the wealth of the community, add a fraction 
to the laborers’ wages, or in any way improve the social condition 
of the people, any more than would the permanent establishment 
of the length of a yard stick or a pint measure. 

The demand that railroad and other corporations shall not be 
permitted to own land except to an extent actually needed in the 
transaction of their particular business is equally delusive, and 
if logically applied would lead to a dangerous restriction of in- 
dustrial enterprise. To restrict the right of corporate ownership 
of property is to strike at the right of private enterprise and to 
undermine the very bulwark of individual freedom and modern 
civilization. 

The fourth demand is doubtless intended to be a claim for the 
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economic administration of government, but it is clearly a decla- 
ration for free trade, to the economic consequences of which the 
builders of the Alliance platform are evidently oblivious. 

The proposition calling for ‘‘a just and equitable system of 
graduated tax on incomes’’ is characteristic of third party plat- 
forms. This demand is evidently made on the assumption that 
taxes stay where they are put, which is seldom true. Itis the 
constant struggle of every class to transfer taxes to the next per- 
son who handles the commodity until it reaches the consumer. 
Direct taxation is the most uneconomic method of collecting 
public revenues, and one of the most objectionable forms of that 
objectionable system is an income tax. It is objectionable (1) 
because it puts a premium on dishonesty by creating an incentive 
to ‘‘tax dodging,’’ develops systematic misrepresentation and the 
corruption of public officials. (2). It tends to create antagonism 
in the wealthy class to all public improvements, and is thus dou- 
bly inimical to public welfare without any compensating advan- 
tage. . 
The last demand which calls for the state ownership and con- 
trol of the means of public communication and transportation is 
purely socialistic. The evident assumption here is that govern- 
ment ownershir is sure to give honest and just administration of 
industry, just as if men were sure to be more honest and enter- 
prising as public officials than as private citizens. The expe- 
rience of mankind shows the reverse to be true. Indeed, it is 
presumably because the public is now so fearfully plundered by 
bad government that the Farmers’ Alliance comes into existence. 
But just how the government which is now so corrupt and incom- 
petent will suddenly become honest and wise in the hands of the 
Farmers’ Alliance is not made clear. 

» The chief difficulty with the Farmers’ Alliance, and indeed 
with all political labor-party movements, is that they are based 
upon a misconception of the nature and tendency of social ad- 
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vancement. In the first place they proceed upon the erroneous 
assumption that social evils arise from political causes, whereas, 
they are generally due to misunderstood economic conditions. The 
social and industrial evils arising from maladministration and 
lack of public integrity are very slight. It may at times involve 
a few millions of dollars, but that is altogether insufficient to cre- 
ate any appreciable hardship to the general community. The 
most serious evils arising from this source are those produced by 
mistaken interference with economic relations, which are pre- 
cisely what such movements as the Farmers’ Alliance tend to 


increase. 

In the next place, the very idea of a political labor party is 
contrary to the evolution of industrial advance. It is an essen- 
tial characteristic of modern society that all social, industrial and 
political institutions tend to represent the consensus of intelligent 


opinion. Political parties constitute the machinery by which 
this is accomplished, these parties invariably standing for two 
more or less distinct public policies. They are, therefore, in their 
very nature conservative, taking on new ideas and making fresh 
advances only as fast as they are demanded by the public opinion 
they represent. In other words, these two parties neccessarily 
stand substantially for the administration of existing institutions, 
and therefore are always compelled to adopt a policy of compro- 
mise between new demands of the more aggressive and the resist- 
ance of the ultra-conservative. This effectually prevents them 
from performing the function of reformers. 

When asked by Wendell Phillips why the Lincoln Adminis- 
tration did not more boldly espouse the cause of Emancipation, 
Secretary Seward replied: “Your function is to make public 
opinion, and ours is to use it, and be assured we are ready to use 
it just as fast as you can make it.’’ This expression contains 
the essence of the law of social improvement. The function of 
reformers is different from that of administrators and statesmen. 
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The !abor movement is not administrative, but essentially 
creative. It not only represents the demands for new industrial 
conditions, but its special function is tocreate thosedemands. It 
is indeed the social machinery for industrial education rather than 
political administration. Whenever it attempsto become a polit- 
ical party it necessarily changes its character. By assuming the 
function of using public opinion, it simultaneously loses the 
power of making it. In other words it ceases to be an agitating, 
propelling power in society, which creates the new, and becomes 
a conservative, compromising adininistrator of the old. 

Nor is this to be regretted, since otherwise revolution would 
be the only means of obtaining social improvement. The fact 
that permanent administration of public affairs can only be ac- 
quired by a large party which shall represent a compromise be- 
tween the demands of the agitator and the resistance of the con- 
servative furnishes the possibility of a steady evolution of society 
toward better and better conditions without the arbitrary disrup- 
tion of existing institutions. 

Another advantage is that this position puts the drudgery of 
administration upon the conservative portion of society which 
could never be made to fill the reformer’s function. Reformers 
who represent the advancing social movement, who stand for the 
new and insist upon the untried, who in a word constitute the 
dynamic force in society, are left free to devote their energies to 
the development of new and better institutions and the creation 
of intelligent public opinion to sustainthem. They modify little 
by little the social structure, creating a safe growth and sure im- 
provement of the institutions and conditions of social life. 

Therefore instead of seeking to become a political party-labor 
organizations should always carefully avoid it. All the machinery 
necessary for political party-work already exists, and the expense 
and trouble of sustaining and caring for it is now provided by 
other classes who would not contribute their time and money to 
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the labor movement. When the workingmen attempt to organize 
a political party they are at once compelled to bear all the expense 
and perform all the labor involved in maintaining a political or- 
ganization. This in itself is invariably too great a strain for the 


resources and makes it necessary to apply to others for aid. 

Here compromise and policy set in, and the vigor of demands 
for reform begins to decline, since those whose aid is needed must 
be placated. Moreover, in order to succeed, the political labor 
party is compelled to bid for the support of the conservative as well 
as for that of the radical. In short, it is compelled to abandon the 
uncompromising advocacy of principle or specific measures and 
adopt the evasive and compromising tactics of other political par- 
ties. In other words it ceases to be an economic movement and 
becomes a political party whose success depends not upon the 
persistent advocacy of industrial reforms, but upon the adroit 
manipulation of political influences. 

The labor movement can only render its most efficient service 
to the wage-classes and to civilization by preserving its economic 
identity and avoiding political alliances. It should stand only for 
well-defined economic principle and specific industrial measures. 
Political power should be employed solely as a means of giving 
practical application to its economic propositions. Its attitude 
should be the reverse of that of regular political parties, whose 
aim is to adjust their economic policy to the exigencies of their 
political organizations. To save the life of their party is the 
prime object of politicians. The acceptance or rejection of prop- 
ositions for industrial reform are made contingent upon their party 
success. Nor is there any special objection to that, since political 
power is their prime object. With industrial organizations, how- 
ever, the case is reversed. Primarily their object is economic, 
hence political alliances should always be subordinated to the ac- 
complishment of their industrial objects. In other words the 
wage-classes should be closely affiliated in labor organizations 
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and incidentally allied to political organizations, giving their 
political support to different parties or candidates solely as these 
favor the industrial’propositions of organized laborers. By this 
means instead of getting into a chronic state of discord over un- 
important details and destroying their organized power, they are 
able to preserve to themselves freedom to advocate new ideas and 
make aggressive demands, maintain their independence as in- 
dustrial organizations, exercise a constant educational influence 
upon public opinion, and practically hold a balance of power 
between political organizations. They are thus able to compel 
one or other of the existing political parties to adopt their plat- 
form as fast as they create an intelligent public opinion to sustain it. 





The Socialist Ideal. 


““The Socialist Ideal,’’ by Mr. William Morris, Mr. G. 
Bernard Shaw, and Mr. H. S. Salt, covering the themes of 
art, politics, and literature, reveal the empty vacancies of that 
school of thought. Mr. Morris advocates the notion of a socialist 
ideal of art, as pertaining to all the people and not to artists and 
upper classes alone. Asif any one had any objection to the de- 
velopment of art so as to reach the commonest things of the 
lowest people, and as if the difficulty were not to get the lowest 
people to care for the beauty of anything. But he blandly goes 
on with his fine propositions as if he were making real headway. 
He believes the colored rainbow to be available for the uses of 
the dyer. 

One might imagine from Mr. Morris’s remarks that art at the 
present day was a sort of Niblung hoard in a cave, guarded by 
the terrible dragon of respectable society to the advantage of 
nobody, and that socialism was the Siegfried armed with a sword 
of necessity which should kill the dragon and release the hoard 
to the uses of mankind. But Mr. Morris forgets that even under 
our present wretched regime art has already made great popular 
progress, and there is nothing to hinder its going on at any speed 
the world chooses. Why “ brotherhood,”’ and committing every- 
thing to the care of the government should all at once make the 
love of art general we are not told. Brotherhood is a good word 
but art is a matter of culture, and the ‘‘ City of Brotherly Love’’ 
near us is a standing witness to the fact that kindly sentiments do 
not make handsome cities. On the contrary, ‘‘the Friends,’’ 
gracious as they are, are distinctly lacking in the sense of beauty 
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from their bonnets down to their buildings, and lead one to hope 
in the interests of our future, that the divine and radiant enchant- 
ments of art will never be left to the indiscriminate selection of 
any mere ‘‘ brotherhood.’’ 

The second writer, Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, discourses in the 
same innocent way on politics. He veils his innocence under the 
guise of satire, and evidently imagines that reform by satire 
would be much more effective than reform by machinery. He 
satirizes the methods of the gentleman, the tory, the liberal and 
the socialist indiscriminately,and alleges that existing politics are 
based upon the pocket; that private ownership is simply a ques- 
tion of private greed; speaks of a tory lucifer and a whig mam- 
mon as demons from the same infernal pit and ends by assuring 
us that the “‘rats’’ of popular discontent are ‘‘nibbling away with 
a million teeth at the foundation pillars’’ of society. He seems 
to imagine also that what we all need is a sort of general well- 
wishing which will somehow bring itself around to political action. 
Wherein this differs from ordinary political pretences he does not 
fully explain, nor are we ableto understand. Like other Social- 
ists he evidently is very much pleased with his general scheme 
for benefitting society by aggregating the individuals who now 
do everything so badly into one tremendous machine, which 
should then do everythitig remarkably well. Why everybody 
should act so much better as government than they act as indi- 
viduals he leaves us to reason out for ourselves, whereat we are 
baffled. 

A third writer, Mr. H. S. Salt, endeavors to reassure us as to 
the faring of literature under a Socialistic regime, and does so 
by saying at the outset that if a collision were to occur between 
the two it would be ‘‘ very awkward ’’ for literature, since Social- 
ism is not to be defeated by anything; which reminds us of what 
Dr. Roswell Hitchcock once said upon the then burning question 
of Religion and Science that ‘‘if they ever locked horns,”’ (the 
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good Doctor not apparently dreaming that they were already in 
that condition) Science must go tothe wall because religion wasa 
primary impulse,’’ asif science, whose other name is knowledge, 
could go to the wall before anything. So literature, being abso- 
lutely ineradicable, a solid and positive achievement of the 
human mind, will as soon be obliterated by any ‘‘ism’”’ as the 
grass of the fields by the birds of the air, or the murmurous 
bees. He defines Socialism as the ‘‘the administration of the 
State in the interests of the whole and not a part of its citizens.’ 
As if again this were not the pretence of every government and 
of the Socialists no more than the rest. This writer also goes on 
to tell how Socialism would destroy ‘‘the itch for authorship,’’ 
and the competitive scribbling of poor writers, and the publica- 
tion of worthless books, and, wonder of wonders, the making of 
editions de luxe, which he calls ‘‘the crowning degradation of 
letters.’’ ‘‘ Equality’’ will prevent all these things, and by 
equality is meant that one must ‘‘ never in his inmost heart con- 
ceive of himself as being more deserving or better than the 
meanest of his fellows.’’ But supposing one is better and more 
deserving, and has made himself so by study and labor, and self- 
control and careful polish, what right shall he have to lie about 
the matter, and say he is no better than a witless chimney-sweep 
or a dissolute loafer. It makes one tired to read such falsity put 
forth in the name of superior virtue. ‘‘ No brotherhood ’’ worthy 
of intelligent and straight-seeing men will ever ‘‘ level the best 
with the lowest ”’ till ‘‘ reason is fled to brutish beasts and men 
have lost their reason.’’ 

These and similar maunderings were unworthy of any atten- 
tion, but for the fact that a large and reputable body of writers 
and thinkers put them forth as serious and important truths. 
How the effects they prophesy are to be produced they never stop 
to tell. Who is to administer government and justice so that 
everybody is to be benefitted, conflicting interests all met, three 
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loaves of bread enough for six men only, made enough for 
twelve, every pint cup made to holda quart, and the present in- 
sufficient production increased till every man shall have a dozen 
clean shirts in his drawer, and every woman a half-dozen silk 
gowns in her closet, we are not informed. 

The public administration of affairs so far has always been 
the most wasteful, inefficient, tardy, and corrupt of all human 
methods. Nosystem hasever been devised by which the best men 
could be put into the best places except through the ordinary 
open air competition of every day affairs. Jay Gould is one of 
our soundest and most capable men of business, yet no one would 
vote for him to superintend our telegraph system if it were a mat- 
er of voting. Mr. John Rockafeller is another, yet you would as 
soon get Bishop Potter for Mayor of New York as Mr. Rocka- 
feller elected toa Standard Oil management by popular voice. 
Men left to themselves pick out representatives of their own cali- 
bre, and the man of genius being of nobody’s calibre, but one ex- 
ceptional and wonderful creature, is always a crank till success 
stamps his quality and brings out his surprising merit. No com- 
mittee of virtuous citizens was or ever will be equipped with the 
detective powers needful to discern genius untried or to select the 
best anywhere. 

The men in Washington to-day are no worse than their fel- 
lows, but who would like to subject any large enterprise to the 
conduct of such Solons, or would expect wisdom from them re- 
specting business matters. And where are the great disinterested 
men of wonderful business ability, who are going to be at the 
head of things when the socialist gets his scheme on foot? How 
are the Napoleons of practical life who alone can direct enter- 
prises on the scale which we are rapidly approaching, to be dra- 
gooned into taking charge of such things for the public, when 


abuse is plentier than praise, and ill success is always counted as 
intentional treason? ‘The game would not be worth their candle. 





Eight Hours in England. 


It has always been a weakness in the English discussion of 
propositions for industrial reform that they are primarily based 
upon philanthropic rather than economic grounds, and hence 
have always furnished a convenient target for the arrows of the 
Laissez fare economist and statesmen. 

In the Wesiminsier Review for December, Mr. Leon Ram- 
say has placed the proposition for an eight hour work day in that 
unfortunate position. He begins by asking for shorter hours 
upon the abstract principle that ‘‘ human life is not a commodity 
to be bought and sold like a bale of wool,’’ and urges that an 
eight hour day should be adopted for moral reasons even though 
it were economically unprofitable. This is a great mistake, be- 
cause it can hardly be expected that employers or statesmen 
would favor a proposition in industry which is likely to be un- 
profitable. Such a proposition is to ask them to give something 
for nothing, which is simply to encourage begging. In the next 
place it is a mistake because it is fundamentally unsound. 
Nothing is moral to acommunity which is economically unpro- 
fitable, and everything that is permanently profitable is moral. 
Poverty is the most immoral thing in society, and industrial pros- 
perity is the greatest known moralizer, therefore if the plea for an 
eight hour work day is to have any real force it must be shown 
to be economically profitable. The abstract moral principle that 
‘“ human life is not a commodity to be bought and sold like a 
bale of wool ’’ is as old in recognition as ancient Egypt, and that 
it should now first begin to work so as to shorten a laborer’s 
hours, would be indeed as curious as if a farmer was to raise a 
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field of grain from a handful of wheat found in a pyramid. What 
really is at work to produce the agitation of laborers is moral 
indeed, but it is the increased morality which inheres in the 
workmen’s desire for more leisure and a higher standard of 
living. They begin to crave a better and easier course of life. 
And it is this craving and determination which makes the whole 
thrust and strain against the common condition of toil and 
servitude. In this also is the hopefulness of the whole move- 
ment which would be sure to fail if it had nothing back of it 
stronger or more threatening than an abstract moral principle. 
It is not because the community see that the laborer ought ‘‘to 
have a fair share of the immense wealth which the application of 
steam power and machinery have placed at the disposal of man- 
kind,’’ as Mr. Ramsey says, that the Eight Hour question is 
pressing; not at all; but simply and only because the laborer 
himself is putting his brawny and dangerous shoulder to the task 
of getting Eight Hours and no more. 

The initiative in all such movements is in the workmen and 
not in capitalists, the church, or the community. It is a mere 
effort of parties who want something to get it; and it is desirable 
that they should get it easily, first because it is desirable that 
what any large number of mankind want should be made attain- 
able, and second because the desire for eight hours is both rea- 
sonable and in accordance with the best development of society. 
Of course it must also be economically profitable, as must any 
great social movement or it would be short lived, as nothing can 
well exist on this planet which cannot furnish its own living. 
Mr. Ramsay thinks that an eight hour day should be adopted 
whether it threatens England’s commercial prosperity or not. 
But if the adoption of it really undermines such prosperity the 
only result would be English decadence, and the eight hour labor 
day would be lost in the general retrogression of English indus- 
try. The only hope for an eight hour day rests upon its contri- 
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buting to the general profit and permanence of industrial society, 
and that it will do so we think certain. 

If it were true as Mr. Ramsay, quoting from John Stuart Mill, 
says that ‘‘ It was questionable if all the mechanical inventions 
yet made have lightened the day’s toil of a single human being,’: 
our contention would have, indeed, very little ground to rest 
upon. But when we remember that the hours of factory labor in 
England have been reduced from fourteen in the early part of the 
century to mine and a half in this, we have reason to be surprised 
at such random statements. Yet so great is the authority for 
Mr. Ramsay’s view that he is able to fortify himself still further 
by quoting from Mr. Thorold Rogers the assertion that ‘‘ The 
population of our great towns are more destitute, have houses 
more squalid, means more uncertain, prospects more hopeless 
than those of the poorest serfs of the middle ages, and the 
meanest drudges of medizeval cities.’ In other words, Mr. 
Ramsay, in conjunction with Mr. Mill and Mr. Rogers, brings a 
wholesale indictment against the progress of the last fifty years 
and the invention of machinery, from its failure to affect favor- 
ably the conditions of the laboring classes. As we have said, if 
this were true it would be fatal to the modern movement. And 
that it is widely believed to be true we have continual evidence 
in the words of many economic and popular writers, who treat us 
to sketches of the miseries and destitution in which the lowest 
part of the population of our large cities lives, as if that were the 
condition of the whole laboring class, and the result of the 
modern factory system. Undoubtedly the lowest part of the 
population live wretchedly, as Mr. Ramsay observes; un- 
doubtedly there are slums in the cities; undoubtedly there is sick- 
ness, drunkenness and improvidence, resulting in a large 
accumulation of human misery; undoubtedly also it is the duty 
of society to see that this misery is reduced to the lowest possible 
point with the utmost rapidity, but that the condition of this 
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class is the result of the factory system to any degree, or that it is 
the condition of the larger part of the laboring classes generally 
we are able truthfully to deny. There is actual proof that the 
laboring classes as such were never so well off as at present, that 
actual destitution was never so seldom encountered among even 
the lowest classes, and that there was never so little of grinding 
toil, squalor, or wretchedness, though there is still an appalling 
amount of all these left, 

It is also doubtful whether anybody at the present day works 
as many hours as everybody worked a hundred years ago, or for 
as little money. ‘The limitation of labor, if there was one in those 
days, was that produced by the limited daylight, since men had 
no artificial means by which to prolong their hours of toil, and 
there poverty was something indescribable. They may have had, 
as Mr. Rogers says, ‘‘an abundance of the necessaries of life,’’ 
but the necessaries of life at that time did not include shirts, or 
sheets, or stoves, or schooling, or amusements, or leisure (though 
there was plenty of idleness) or progress in social development, 
and the few needs they had were far more difficult to satisfy 
than are the many needs of the laborer of the present day. In fact 
if the laboring classes were for one half year to be reduced back 
to the condition of medizeval laborers by an absolute refusal of all 
manufacturers to pay nothing but starvation wages it would 
cause a revolution. What were the luxuries of life in the four- 
teenth century are now the necessities of all classes, and are 
secured by them. 

Now it is the improvement in the general human condition 
by reason of the reduction already made which leads us to be- 
lieve that the universal adoption of the eight hour day would still 
further improve the condition of the laborer. He would get 
higher wages for less work, and thereby improve the social con- 
dition of his class, out of which improvement the commercial 
supremacy of any country must spring. It is only ona high 
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social level of all classes that a constant improvement in 
machinery is made, and where the demand for goods becomes 
sufficiently enormous to justify the most expensive method of 
production; increasing the profits of employers, increasing the 
aggregation of capital, and furnishing all the superfluities which 
civilized life must demand over the lower forms of development. 
It is in the establishment of these conditions that the commercial 
supremacy of the Eight Hour labor day will be found. 

Now, when Mr. Ramsay asks, how it will be possible for 
England, which represents civilized society, to maintain her ° 
commercial prosperity when her high-priced labor is brought 
into competition with the low-priced Hindoo and Chinaman 
working with the same machinery, he is simply driven to the 
wall and has no answer better than to say that the cost of pro- 
duction is not everything in goods (as if the same goods selling 
at a higher price could ever maintain themselves against those at 
a lower price) and further, that it may be necessary to sacrifice in- 
dustrial advantages to benevolent ones. Here he escapes from 
economic to philanthropic grounds. But as we said before, the 
Eight Hour labor day must maintain itself economically, or not 
at all. It must be able to produce more and cheaper products 
than a longer day, give greater profits to the employer, pay 
higher wages to the workmen, increase at once the quality and 
quantity of goods, and everywhere make for a better human con- 
dition. It can only succeed by doing that, and really it is doing 
just that. Itisthe doing of that which makes the civilization 
higher. England produces more cheaply than India now, 
because she knows how to use machinery. When she sends her 
machinery to India, and teaches the Hindoo how to make goods 
as she does, she is already applying her intelligence to new in- 
dustries and finer; the released laborer is competent to do better 
and better paid work, and it is because he is fit for better that it 
is productive to transfer these industries to a lower country where 
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they will introduce new socializing influences. But really what 
the higher civilization will do is exactly what the higher classes 
of the civilized are always doing, that is, push itself forward into 
new industries adapted to higher uses, and produce finer com- 
modities than the old. As the clever man gets away from making 
his own shoes and coat and hat, so an advanced nation will get 
away from merely mechanical and menial pursuits to those 
requiring intelligence and capital. This progression is already 
begun in our country in the immigration of Italians, French 
Canadians and Chinese seeking to fill the servile occupations 
which our own people find too profitless for themselves. The effort 
to keep our people at cotton spinning, shoemaking, ironworking 
and such poor occupations will finally prove in vain. The com- 
mon people will advance with the rest, and give over mere 
mechanical toil to less developed races, because they themselves 
will be required, as they already are, for better, and better paid 


pursuits. It is in this way that the economic selection of indus- 
tries by different countries is to be secured, as it eventually must 
be. 


Mr. Ramsay finally issues into the sentence that ‘‘ An Eight 
Hour working day is not only just in itself, and its adoption 
necessary to the well-being of the people, but also, that it would 
not conflict with economic principles nor militate against our com- 
mercial prosperity.”” So far is he from seeing that the Eight 
Hour day is an imminent economic zecessity for England if she 
would retain commercial prosperity and keep the position which 
she has already secured. 

We are happy to agree with Mr. Ramsay in the conclusion 
of his essay, where he institutes an inquiry as to how the Eight 
Hour day can be secured; whether by Parliamentary sanction, or 
by Trade Unions working by the agency ofstrikes, and the usual 
forces of social warfare and violence. He sees perfectly that the 
latter manner is most wasteful and least effective, and he is right 
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in advocating changes by law in the number of hours of the 
working day, justly urging that such legislation is necessary to 
prevent the minority from arresting the welfare of the whole. It 
is exceedingly difficult to produce so great a change on any pri- 
vate scale, nor would it be useful if partially brought about. 
This has been conclusively shown in the experiments England 
has made during the last forty years. 

A capital benefit in favor of the Eight Hour day, is the 
fact that it would call for the employment of a greater number 
of workmen for the production of the same amount of goods. 
This seems at first to be a great loss, though the employer would 
soon discover that as the necessity of employing a greater num- 
ber of workmen results in giving daily wages to more people, 
it would cause an immediate increase in the consumption of goods 
to supply the wants of thenewly employed, and thereby further 
increase the work demanded. This employment of the unem- 
ployed would relieve the community of the enforced support of a 
large number of people now living in enforced idleness, turning 
them from profitless into profitable consumers, whose increased 
well-being will add greatly to the social level of the whole com- 
munity. The class requiring charity would be correspondingly 
diminished, and the heavy dead-weight idler which society now 
carries in its train would be vastly reduced. It is to the lack of 
looking at the power of the laborer as a consumer, and an addi- 
tion to social forces which the increase of his consumption is 
capable of making of him, that the errors of Mr. Ramsay and his 
school are due. When this is realized, and the laws and public 
policy are set to give an opportunity to all the laboring classes of 
becoming the greatest consumers possible, society will be on the 
road to relieve itself permanently of its present apparently invin- 
cible miseries. 





Trade Unions. 


Although it is generally conceded that the combination"of 
capital is both legitimate and necessary to modern methods of 
production, there is a reluctance especially among the employing 
class to recognize such a necessity on the part of labor. Among 
the many objections to trade unions it is urged that they are un- 
American, because they originated under Monarchical institutions 


in the old world. 
If labor organizations were to be condemned for such reasons 
then the greater part of our civilization would have to be abon- 


doned for the same reason. The use of steam, the daily press, 
our literature, law, language, our knowledge of science, philoso- 
phy, and even our religion all came from the old world. We 
should be Barbarians indeed were our civilization limited to what 
we ourselves have created. Trade unions arose in England be- 
cause capitalistic production and the factory system arose there. 
Labor combinations like those of capital are not national, but 
economic, and must be judged entirely by their economic charac- 
teristics and influences. 

Another objection to trade unions is that they destroy the 
laborer’s freedom to make individual contracts. If combination 
is so injurious to the freedom of contract why do not capitalists 
avoid them. Isit not a little singular that employets should be 
so very jealous of the laborer’s freedom and so indifferent to their 
own? Surely it is a little odd that industrial organizations 
should be so injurious to laborers and so beneficial to capitalists. 
It is a peculiar fact however that the freedom and wellfare of the 
laboring classes have most steadily advanced during the period 
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when the power of labor organizations have most increased. This 
opposition to labor unions for the laborer’s good is quite historic. 
In the early struggles of English laborers to secure a reduction of 
working time for women and children in factories from 12 to 11 
hours per day, the proposition was opposed by statesmen and 
economists on the ground that it would destroy their freedom to 
work as many hours as they chose; and more than 40 years later 
the same objections were urged against a ten-hour factory law in 
Massachusetts. Edward Atkinson and others pleaded for the sa- 
cred right of working women to make idividual contracts; just as 
if factory wome~ and children, or men either, have ever enjoyed 
this precious boon. 

As a matter of fact no such right has ever existed since the 
factory system began. It has been rendered impossible by the 
very nature of specialized and concentrated industry. The right 
of individual contract means nothing unless it means that every 
individual can make a contract for himself without regard to those 
of others. Experience has shown that such contracts are incom- 
patable with a highly complex productive system. The sub-divi- 
sion of labor, and interdependence of departments upon each 
other, the similarity of work and the necessary uniformity of pro- 
duct in each department, the dependence of all upon a single 
motive power, makes it necessary to treat all laborers in each 
branch substantially alike as a matter of economy of administration 
and uniformity of cost of production. To the modern employer 
laborers constitute various parts of a vast productive enterprise and 
must work in practical uniformity or not at all. This is not only 
true of the laborers in a given shop, but it is practically true of 
laborers in different shops in the same industry whose products 
compete in the same market. Thus it isthe economic conditions 
of production, and not labor combinations that have destroyed 
the feasibility of individual contracts, and it is beyond the power 
of either laborers or capitalists or both combined to restore them 
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without abrogating the factory system. Since both capital and 
labor necessarily move in large aggregations it is manifestly as 
irrational as it is uneconomic for organized capital to object to 
the existence of organized labor. Since individual contracts are 
impossible, and wages in the same industry like prices of the 
same commodities must needs be practically uniform it is clearly 
for the interest of the laborers that their conditions should be 
governed by the more intelligent of their class, and this organiza- 
tion makes possible. 

Moreover, trade unions are educational institutions. They 
tend to develop the intelligence and character of the laborers in 
many ways. In the first place they stimulate the study of indus- 
trial questions which involves a considerable amount of reading 
and general information, and also an intelligent acquaintance 
with the industrial conditions of their craft. ‘The discussion of 
the various propositions which arise for consideration tends to 
develop individual confidence, force of character, and conscious- 
ness of industrial rights and social power in all who attend. In 
short they are the economic academies of the wage-class, and 
constitute nearly the only opportunity for economic education la- 
borers have ever had. Consequently intelligent trade-unionists 
are frequently better informed upon industrial and political ques- 
tions, and are less liable to lose their heads ina sentimental 
whirl than are the more educated and less experienced middle 


class. 
Trade unions are also important social centers. In addition 


to furnishing laborers with the means of better knowledge of 
their economic condition and more intelligent methods for im- 
proving them, they afford an opportunity for social intercourse 
otherwise practically impossible. They are to the wage-workers 
what clubs and other social institutions are to the wealthy. The 
social intercourse and activity thus created tends to awaken new 
interest, wants and aspirations which are not limited to the char- 
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acter of the individual members, but gradually extends to their 
home life, thus gradually improving the social condition and the 
standard of living of the whole class. The pressure of the in- 
creased social needs thus silently developed makes a demand for 
higher wages necessary. Those who first experience this kind of 
hardship, being the most intelligent and characterful of their 
class are usually the first to advocate a general demand for higher 
wages. And since it is impossible both from the nature of the 
factory system and the constitution of labor organizations, to 
make special terms for individual cases, the only way the most 
advanced laborers can secure an increase of wages for themselves 
is to obtain the same for their whole class. All this is not only 
educational and socializing in its influence, but through welding 
the labors into a social class it compels the more intelligent and 
advanced to devote their efforts to improving the material and so- 
cial condition of their less characterful brethren. That is,;why 
we always find the most intelligent, socially advanced, and best 
paid laborers in every industry the most prominent trade union- 
ists and usually the most active social agitators. 

It will not be disputed that strikes are often unwisely and 
badly managed, that dishonest men or men otherwise conspicu- 
ously unfit for leadership sometimes get at the head of labor 
organizations. But is this not true of every other form of social 
and industrial organization? Are capitalist organizations free 
from these charges? Do they not frequently act rashly, often in- 
volving the disaster of innocent investors? Have they not their 
Grants and Wards? Cannot the same impeachment be urged 
with quite as much truth against political organizations and social 
clubs. Would any one venture to say that because there are dis- 
honest railroad presidents and corporation treasurers the combi- 
nation Of capital should be prohibited. Why jshould working- 
men be expected to be more honest and wise than any other class 
in the community! Why should perfection be demanded of them 
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when liability to err is conceeded to everybody else? Since the 
other social institutions are to be judged by their virtues why 
should labor organizations be judged only by their mistakes? 
Considering their limited opportunities and the extent of the 
forces arrayed against them the wonder is not that the laborers 
have made so many mistakes, but rather that they have suc- 
ceeded at all. ‘These mistakes are not a necessary part of labor 
organizations any more than dishonest ministers are a necessary 
part of christianity. On the contrary, they arise from ignorance 
and mistaken notions among the laborers which trade unions are 
among the most efficient means of correcting. Hence we find to- 
day that in those industries where trade unions are best organ- 
ized and exercise the greatest influence strikes are fewest, wages 
are highest, hours of labor are [{shortest, and the relation be- 
tween workers and employers most confidential and harmonious. 
Trade unions [therefore are not only legitimate economic and 


social institutions, but they are an integral part of the industrial 
organization of modern society. They are the most economic 
counterpart of the combination of capital whose existence and 
development are equally necessary to harmonious social advance- 


ment. 





Correspondence. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 
October 14, 1890. 
Prof. George Gunton, 
226 East 15th St., New York City. 
My Dear Sir: 

It was very kind of you to invite me to write an article for 
your new magazine, but I regret that my official work at this time 
of year prevents me from giving the thought I would like to give 
to the preparation of such an article as I feel that you deserve. 

The enterprise in which you are now enlisted is a grand one, 
and your desire to found an institution in the great city of New 
York, properly equipped, for the purpose of educating the men 
and women, who are obliged to secure the principal part of their 
education outside of the schools, is one that should meet the sup- 
port of all right-minded people. I almost envy you the keen 
satisfaction you will secure in carrying out this project. The 
publication of a magazine as an all important auxiliary to the 
institute makes work complete. Your own experience, and the 
many years you have given to the study of economics, with your 
heart always open to the best interests of the workers of society, 
and yet comprehending 'the purely economic side of production, 
give you an advantage in conducting the work you have chosen 
which but few men would have. 

I wish you all success, and shall consider it no small honor 
if I can by and by, in some way be of service to you. 

I am, very truly yours, 
CARROLL D. WRIGHT. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


All Souls’ Rectory, 
781 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, 
Jan. 17, 1891. 
My Dear Mr. Gunton: 

I am glad to know that your long cherished scheme of an 
Institute of Social Economics and of a magazine devoted to this 
Institute is materializing. I wish it prosperity. 

I feel great interest in this Institute, inasmuch as it is, in a 
certain sense, the outgrowth of the admirable work which you 
have carried on for five years as lecturer before the Social 
Economic Society of All Souls’ Church. That Society was built 
up by your own personal work. Its fine success was the best 
attestation to the practicability of such classes for instruction in 
the principles of Social Economics. Its success was also the best 
attestation of the power of your own philosophy of Social 
Economics in moulding opinion, since the Society was founded 
upon your own doctrines, and was devoted to their inculcation. I 
cannot wish you anything better than that in your larger field in 
the Institute of Social Economics, the same ratio of success may 
attend your work. 

Certainly nothing is more timely than the foundation of such 
an Institute. very one who observes the signs of the times 
knows that the oncoming questions of society are not so much 
political as economic. ‘The age of politics is passing into the age 
of economics. Democracy, attaining itsdream of popular power, 
immediately must concern itself with the use of that power. On 
the other hand, all the forces of the moral life of society are with 
increasing rapidity pouring into the social problem, inasmch as it 
is becoming plain that the one great wrong of society, as at 
present developed, is that which is involved in our existing eco- 
nomic order. 
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Amid all the conflicting teachings of our day upon the social 
problem, none seems to be more peculiarly a word for the time 
than that which you have given in your admirable book. The 
eight-hour question is unmistakably the oncoming question in the 
field of Social Economics. ‘The philosophy of that question you, 
and you alone have given to the world. This of itself would 
make your own fitness to preside in such an Institute peculiar. 

Underlying this philosophy of the eight hour movement, 
there is however something far more widely reaching. You have 
have given in your work a philosophy of Social, Economics which 
leads on to other and larger measures of reform, indefinitely, along 
conservative lines. Without involving any rupture with the 
present social order, you point the way whereby that order may 
be lifted to a higher and nobler one. This, again, singularly 
qualifies you for the position of head to such an Institute. 

My own vision of the future does not tally with that which 
you see in some respects; but none the less, I recognize frankly, 
that the safest way to get what I am looking for is along the line 
which you are projecting; and that if we get where you will lead 
us, we will be in the best possible condition to achieve what 
further, I in common with certain others desire. 

I trust that the opportunity given in your Institute will be 
eagerly seized by hosts of men and women, who are ahungered 
for sound instruction in the underlying principles of Social 
Economics. 

Yours cordially, 
R. HEBER NEWTON. 





Editorial Crucible. 


Correspondence on all economic and political topics is in- 
vited but all communications whether conveying facts, express- 
ing opinions or asking questions, either for private use or for 
publication, must bear the writer’s full name and address. And 
when answers are desired other than through the magazine or 
manuscripts returned, communications must be accompanied 
by requisite return postage. 

Although The Soctat Economist represents a definite 
economic philosophy and industrial policy it affords ample op- 
portunity for the fullest discussion of all economic and political 
questions by those holding different or opposite views, provided 
only that the writers have given sufficient attention to the sub- 
jects under consideration to entitle their views to respectful at- 
tention, 

The editors therefore will be responsible only for the 
opinions expressed in unsigned articles. While offering the 
freest opportunity for intelligent discussion and cordially invit- 
ing expressions of well digested opinions however new or novel 
they reserve to themselves the right to criticise freely all views 
presented in signed articles whether invited or not, 








President Gompers of The American Federation of Labor 
does not share the prevalent alarm regarding the concentration 
of capital. In his official report to the last annual convention 
of that body he said: “As wage-workers we have nothing to 
fear from such combinations provided we have the intelligence, 


energy and courage to meet them with acombination of labor. 
It is gratifying to know that the President of the largest 
bona fide labor organization in the world recognizes the inevita- 
ble trend of social advancement and sees that laborers can not 
rise by pulling down capitalists but only by doing something 
for themselves. Would that as much could be said for the 
editors of some of our leading dailies! 
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The legislators of Indiana appear to have been apt students 
of the economic teachings of The New York Times and The 
Evening Post. A bill has recently passed the Senate of that 
state making it criminal to be connected with a trust. Every 
member of such conspiracies is to be punished by a fine of from 
$1,000 to $5,000 and imprisonment from two to five years. Is 
not Indianapolis the true home of these public instructors? 





The Boston Courier has invented a new reason for free 
trade. It thinks “the immense number of paupers” who flock 
to this country are attracted by the results of protection. Now 
immigrants come here solely because conditions are better than 
elsewhere. Then according to the logic of the Courier protec- 
tion is the cause of our superior prosperity which it is willing 
to abolish in order to prevent immigration. The Courier’s plan 
would surely be successful; reducing wages in America would 
certainly check emigration from Europe. 





In a recent letter to Rome Cardinal Gibbon wisely says, 
“If ministers of religion are to continue to exercise a salutary 
influence over the workingman and keep him within the bounds 
of moral duty, they must convince him of their sincere affection 
by earnest efforts to better his material condition.” An effect 
ive way for the clergy to render service to workingmen is to 
follow the example of Dr. Heber Newton and make it a part of 
regular church work to furnish lectures and establish classes for 
the study of social economics in their parish. 





According to the last official report of Secretary McGuire 
of the Brotherhood of Carpenters the movement in 1890 for 
shorter hours among carpenters was successful in 137 cities 
including 46,197 workmen in that trade, and has benefitted as 
many more directly connected with the building trades. This 
has taken place without reduction of wages, and in many 
instances has been accompanied by an increase. Our Nation- 
alist and Socialist friends should read Secretary McGuire’s 
report before they repeat their pessimistic assertion that the 
condition of wage-workers is steadily growing worse. 





